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NOTES. 

Certainly one of the most notable of recent scholarly un- 
dertakings lies before us in the first volume of the "Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, A Critical Dictionary of the Literary, 
Political, and Religious History, the Archeology, Geogra- 
phy, and Natural History of the Bible," edited by Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford; and J. Sutherland 
Black, M.A., LL.D., formerly assistant editor of the "En- 
cyclopedia Britannica." This comprehensive work is pub- 
lished in Great Britain by Adam and Charles Black, and in 
America by the Macmillan Company. It is to be in four 
volumes, sold by subscription at the price of five dollars per 
volume. The editors and publishers hope to have it com- 
pleted within two years. 

It is obvious that such an undertaking, if accomplished 
with the success which the reputation of its editors war- 
rants us in assuming, demands more extended treatment 
than can be given it in this department of " Notes." Such 
treatment we hope to give it later, if not to the separate vol- 
umes, at least to the completed work. Such a review, how- 
ever, can only be executed with success by a trained schol- 
ar, and will take time for its preparation. Meantime we 
should be doing injustice to our readers did we not lay 
stress upon what appears to us to be the immense value of 
the work to general readers. 

There are doubtless thousands of intelligent men and 
women who are interested in biblical criticism, yet are en- 
tirely without a clew to its mysteries, have no access even to 
the leading books on the subject, and have no time to read 
them even when they own them. For such persons the full 
and scholarly articles in this Encyclopedia will prove a per- 
fect boon. They will do well, of course, not to pin their 
faith to everything they find broached, but they will at least 
be able to give their minds a play hitherto impossible. 
Again, the more technical reference features of this work 
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will be indispensable to all readers not merely of the Bible 
but of general literature, while the student of history and 
literature will find his profit in reading with great care the 
longer articles, such as those on Assyria and apocalyptic 
literature in the present volume. Some of these articles 
are, as we can vouch, as thorough as monographs and as 
interesting as many a paper contributed to the magazines. 
We conclude that he must be a most superficial reader to 
whom this great work will not appeal — that it belongs in 
every private library alongside of the dictionary, the atlas, 
and the general encyclopedia. 

Further comment is perhaps useless at the present time, 
but we cannot forbear pointing out the fact that the preface 
derives great interest from the loving and just tribute it pays 
to the late Prof. Robertson Smith, to whose memory the 
work is dedicated. We must also lay stress on the admira- 
ble thoroughness of the cross references, and indeed of all 
the editorial apparatus. Finally, we must notice the fact 
that the contributors seem to have been chosen with great 
care. Many of them are what are known as "advanced 
men," and they have produced an "advanced" book, but 
one fully worthy of the close of this remarkable century. 
Of the fifty-three contributors to Vol. I. (which covers A to 
D), we count fifteen continental scholars and six American. 



Mr. Henry James's latest novel, "The Awkward Age" 
(Harpers), is a striking illustration of the danger a brilliant 
writer runs in giving himself up too exclusively to a particu- 
lar method of composition. Mr. James's fortes are psycho- 
logical analysis of character and brilliant management of 
conversation. These are two of the prime requisites of suc- 
cessful modern fiction, but even modern fiction requires fair 
narrative ability at the hands of its writers, and Mr. James in 
the overcultivation of his own special gifts seems to have 
lost whatever gift of narrative he may have once possessed. 
"The Awkward Age" is divided into ten parts, named 
after the leading characters ; each part moves the story for- 
ward a little, but leaves the reader more and more bewil- 
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dered in a maze of clever conversations. One learns that 
one is in the midst of a small section of fin de Steele London 
society, in fact, of a group of decadents who hover around 
an extremely clever woman, Mrs. Brookenham by name. 
Their brilliant circle is broken up, however, by the fact that 
her daughter Nanda can no longer be kept in the nursery, 
and yet is hardly sophisticated enough to make an unembar- 
rassed inmate of her mother's drawing room. The part of 
rescuing her from her environment is undertaken by a re- 
jected lover of her grandmother, Mr. Longdon, a delightful 
representative of bygone days, who is as much puzzled by 
the oversubtlety of the conversations he hears as we are. 
He finally succeeds in his philanthropic attempt, and we feel 
that the attenuated story has at length come to its destined 
end; but after all we are much more certain that Mr. James 
is an obscurely brilliant writer than that we have been read- 
ing a story at all. We frankly confess that the Brooken- 
ham set is too clever for us. If, to be a really fine art, con- 
versation has to be unintelligible to an ordinary mind, and if 
psychological analysis has to be carried to a point of subtlety 
considerably beyond any attempted by Shakspere or Bal- 
zac, and if conversations and character analysis are the 
two poles around which the ellipse of modern fiction is to 
be drawn — we are willing to commend the novels of to-day to 
the careful attention of students of advanced mathematics, 
and shall content ourselves hereafter with the simple old 
novelists who were unsophisticated enough to write straight- 
forward stories. 



Mr. Charles F. Dole's "The Theology of Civilization" 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) would probably not be accepted by 
our readers as a treatise on systematic divinity, nor was it 
meant to be such by its thoughtful author. It contains 
some things, however, that we may all ponder, no matter 
what our creeds. The closing pages which touch upon 
present "missionary" operations in the Philippines meet 
with our heartiest approval. "It takes," says Mr. Dole, 
" arrogance, pride, selfishness, contempt, to make war. 
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War stands for the moral conditions of barbarism." It is 
needless to add that the author has had no occasion to 
thank the editors of any of the religious newspapers for per- 
mission to reprint from their columns his eminently Chris- 
tian sentiments. The book is dedicated "to thoughtful 
men and women everywhere, the leaders of public opin- 
ion, upon whose earnestness, integrity, and faithfulness the 
civilization of the coming century must depend." 



We are always pleased to observe any evidence that South- 
ern universities and colleges are beginning to recognize the 
obligations toward the outer world imposed upon them by the 
fact that the}' contain many men of undoubted scholarship, 
and that the South needs to be brought abreast of the culture 
and scholarly energy of the times. Southern scholars have 
hitherto been inclined, as a rule, to consider their duty fully 
accomplished when they have given their classes the best 
that is in them. They have not realized that it is also their 
duty to represent the South in the world of culture. But this 
state of things is beginning to change, as a little volume ly- 
ing before us will show. It is the first of what is known as 
the "Vanderbilt Oriental Series," which is edited by Her- 
bert Cushing Tolman and James Henry Stevenson, profess- 
ors in the well-known Vanderbilt University, at Nashville. 
It is entitled " Herodotus and the Empires of the East," 
(American Book Company), and is based on Mikels' 
" Herodot und die Keilschriftforschung." Other volumes 
are announced as nearly ready, and the series cannot but 
serve to promote Oriental studies in the South. In this con- 
nection we must also mention the marked activity of a South- 
ern firm of publishers, the B. F. Johnson Co., of Richmond, 
Va. We understand that this firm intends shortly to issue a 
series of English classics, the volumes of which will be ed- 
ited in the main by Southern scholars. No improper sec- 
tional bias characterizes either of these undertakings. Could 
we discover such bias, we should condemn rather than praise 
them. They are, instead, commendable efforts at self- 
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expression made by the culture of a section that has too 
long remained silent — so long that it has been deemed by 
the uninformed not to exist. 



Mr. D. D. Wallace, Adjunct Professor of History and 
Economics in Wofford College, has published as his doc- 
tor's thesis (Vanderbilt) a monograph on the "Constitu- 
tional History of South Carolina from 1725 to 1775." He 
intends to carry his work down to 1810, and may in every 
way be commended for the zeal he displays in his labors to 
preserve the history of his native State — labors from which 
the readers of this Review have already profited. Only a 
specialist is competent to deal minutely with the pamphlet 
before us; we shall therefore content ourselves with point- 
ing out that it not only reflects credit upon the postgraduate 
work being done at Vanderbilt University, but also bears 
witness, along with Gen. McCrady's "History of South 
Carolina," and with the papers of the State Historical So- 
ciety, to the fact that the reproach of being indifferent to its 
history, under which the South has long labored, is being 
rapidly removed. We trust that every Southern State will 
profit by the example that South Carolina is setting, and we 
especially commend for imitation Prof. Wallace's researches 
into the interesting domain of local constitutional history. 



A book from the perusal of which both parents and 
teachers will derive profit has lately been published by the 
Macmillan Company, which has been issuing quite a num- 
ber of important pedagogical books of late. It is entitled 
" The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study It," 
and is by Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, Supervising Principal of the 
Lovell District, New Haven, Conn., and formerly Professor 
of Pedagogy in the State Normal School at Mankato, Minn. 
The chief value of the book lies in its thorough practicality. 
It is based on the warranted assumption that the parent 
or teacher into whose hands it is likely to fall has paid lit- 
tle attention to the physical nature of the children for whose 
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welfare he is more or less responsible. It devotes chapters 
to the various defects of sight, hearing, touch, taste, etc., 
and suggests practical tests by which they may be detected. 
A chapter is given to the important topic of enunciation, one 
to nervousness, another to fatigue, and another to disease 
and the methods of guarding against contagion. Habits 
of posture and habits of movement are also subjects of im- 
portant chapters. Naturally, however, most stress is laid on 
the much-misunderstood and avoided topics of growth and 
adolescence. The criminal false modesty of many parents 
and teachers is thoroughly exposed and much sound advice 
is given. Altogether we have found the book to be well con- 
ceived and executed, and we feel that it cannot but do good 
wherever it is circulated. 



Prof. John Lesslie Hall, of William and Mary College, en- 
couraged by the success of his translation of " Beowulf," has 
just published, through Ginn & Co., a volume of original 
contributions in alliterative verse entitled " Old English 
Idyls." He hopes for a " wider audience than before," and 
we see no reason why he should not have his wish granted. 
He has caught the spirit and tone of Anglo-Saxon poetry, and 
his volume might well be used as an introduction to the study 
of Old English verse as well as for purposes of parallel read- 
ing. Nor should the general reader eschew it as beyond his 
needs and desires. There are eight idyls on such subjects 
as the calling and landing of Hengist and Horsa, Cerdic and 
Arthur, Augustine, and Edgar the Peaceable. 

Government publications are not wont to be so useful as Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot's " Primer of Forestry " is likely to prove. 
It is fully illustrated and is practical as well as theoretical. 
Hence it is sure to be in great demand in view of the grati- 
fying change of heart, and of mind too, that has of late come 
over the American people with regard to their magnificent 
heritage of forests which they have so long been squandering. 
Mr. Pinchot and his assistants may rest assured that where 
one soul is now grateful for their labors a thousand will be 
ere many years have passed. 
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Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. have done well in taking 
over from Copeland & Day, and issuing as a new book, L. 
Clarkson Whitelock's clever and charming " How Hindsight 
Met Provincialatis." It is a queer title, but none too queer 
for the primitive Southern and New England town and vil- 
lage folk whose peculiarities it well describes. 



One of the most interesting novels we have read lately is 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts's "Children of the Mist" (Putnam's). 
Mr. Phillpott-s is the only novelist we know who fairly rivals 
Mr. Hardy on the latter's own native heath. He is not Mr. 
Hardy's equal as the creator of characters that fascinate, 
nor has he the latter's gifts of description; but he has abun- 
dant powers of observation, fine sense of humor — Billy 
Blee almost rivals Joseph Poorgrass — and a distinct fac- 
ulty for narration. Few of his characters attract, but then 
charm does not seem to be what most modern realists, 
especially of the rural school, aim at. The true idyllic note, 
as we find it in "La Mare au Diable" and in "Under the 
Greenwood Tree," seems to be rarely attained in these lat- 
ter days — even Mr. Hardy has not repeated his great suc- 
cess — and in its place we get the note of tragi-comedy, a 
substitution with which some of us are ill content. When 
we get something approaching true tragedy, as in "Tess," 
the wiseacres shake their heads, and the purveyors of tragi- 
comedy are encouraged. We believe, however, that Mr. 
Phillpotts has it in him to give us true tragedy, and so we look 
forward to receiving at his hands some day a stronger, more 
artistic book than "Children of the Mist," interesting and 
powerful though that be. 

A singularly interesting book was published some months 
ago by the Harpers, entitled "Lady Louisa Stuart, Selec- 
tions from Her Manuscripts." The editor is Hon. James 
Home, who gives us in his introduction some needed points of 
information about Lady Louisa. She was the youngest 
daughter of that famous Earl of Bute who seems to have left 
descendants in office at Washington, D. C. She was born 
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August 12, 1757, and died August 4, 1851 — an extraordinary 
span of life, especially when we consider the stirring nature 
of the times during which she lived. As for her ability, every 
page of her book speaks for her. She knew everybody that 
was anybody in England, although she did not go out much 
in society; and she recorded her observations, although, like 
a true gentlewoman of her period, she kept the fact a secret. 
We are furnished in the present volume with her "Account of 
John, Duke of Argyll, and His Family," which had been al- 
ready privately printed; prose notes to two poems, which 
are wisely relegated to an appendix; a prose skit, entitled 
"History of the Fortunate Youth;" and some unpublished 
letters, chiefly to and from Sir Walter Scott. Space is want- 
ing for a full description of these delightful specimens of the 
gossipy prose of the last century. It must suffice to say 
that no student of English social life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury can afford to neglect them, and that no lover of bio- 
graphy who begins them will readily lay them down. The 
editor promises to give us ere long a selection of Lady 
Louisa's letters still in manuscript. He may rest assured 
that his volume will receive a warm welcome. The friend 
of Sir Walter Scott has after her death made other friends 
scarcely less devoted than he. 



Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have added to their service- 
able " Standard Library " an edition of the poems of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, as well as a cheaper form of Mr. Windham's 
admirable edition of Shakspere's Poems, which we noticed 
last year. It is almost needless to praise the services these 
publishers have rendered for the cause of good literature by 
their numerous reprints of standard books. We note with 
pleasure that in many cases they have adopted the French 
custom — we believe it is primarily French — of having the re- 
printed masterpiece introduced by a critical essay from the 
pen of a contemporary scholar. Such an introduction is re- 
garded by some high and mighty persons as an impertinence, 
but we are of the opinion that the practice conduces both to 
the enjoyment and to the profit of the average reader. 
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Mr. Hervey White's novel with the laconic title of " Dif- 
ferences" (Small, Maynard & Co.) is quite out of the usual 
run of modern stories. It tells of a philanthropical young lady 
who enters a Settlement House in Chicago, becomes interest- 
ed in a workman out of a job, grows to love him, and finally 
abandons wealth and friends to marry him. We should not 
advise young ladies to imitate Mr. White's heroine, nor do we 
think that he has furnished, even if he intended, an adequate 
solution of many social problems ; but we can truly say that 
he writes well and that his description of Chicago lower life 
is most interesting. 

Mr. Henry Newbolt, author of "Admirals All," is one of 
the fighting authors who are becoming, in Mr. Kipling's wake, 
as numerous and blatant as the "fighting parsons" were, 
not in the Middle Ages merely, but in our late war with Spain. 
We ourselves could manage to survive with less " blood and 
wounds" in our literary diet; but if our apostles of virility 
are determined to make themselves heard, we can conceive 
no more innocuous method of procedure on their part than 
Mr. Newbolt has just pursued in his "Stories from Frois- 
sart " (The Macmillan Co.). Distance and the charm of 
Froissart ennoble war, and even our most impressionable 
youths may safely be brought in contact with whatever is no- 
ble. Proximity and the newspaper reporter belittle war and 
its heroes, as we have just had reason to learn. We there- 
fore commend Mr. Newbolt' s book most heartily, especially to 
those of our readers who may desire an antidote to the poi- 
sonous and nauseating stuff which two of England's greatest 
poets have just concocted apropos of the Boer war. 



Patriotism of a miasmatic kind being in the air just now, 
it is refreshing to find that Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks has not 
stretched the title of his recent volume, "Historic Ameri- 
cans" (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), so as to include Admiral 
Dewey and Lieut. Hobson. He begins with John Winthrop 
and ends with U. S. Grant, and we are quite sure that each 
and every one of his twenty-six heroes was a good enough 
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American to satisfy the conservative demands of the patriot- 
ism of the last generation. How his book will suit the 
"young lions" of the present — or shall we say the young 
eagles? — we cannot determine; but we believe they will find 
in it wholesome if not stimulating diet. 



Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. have certainly rendered 
lovers of poetry a genuine service in publishing the poems 
of the two Rossettis in their Handy Volume editions. Two 
volumes are given to the brother — the 1887 edition taken 
over from Roberts Brothers — and two to the sister, about 
which no bibliographical information is furnished save what 
is contained in the "Boston, 1899." The ' ow price ($1.50 
per set) and the neat, tasteful appearance of the books 
ought to commend them as holiday gifts to sensible people 
with small incomes — people who like to give books on ac- 
count of their contents. And what comparatively recent verse 
is more charming than that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti at his 
best? or what is more spiritually refining and uplifting than 
that of Christina? There is no need, of course, to dwell on 
the merits of the pair at this late day, but it is well to praise 
publishers heartily who in these days of appalling sales of 
often appalling novels pursue the even tenor of their way by 
giving us books that are books. 



Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. may not have a monopoly 
of producing neat books, especially of the tiny order, but 
certainly some of their recent publications are admirable 
specimens of the art of bookmaking. Particularly neat is 
Mr. Edward Bicknell's "The Territorial Acquisitions of the 
United States," a timely little volume that has been com- 
piled with care and with a non-partisan calmness that is at 
least unusual. Two other pretty books belong to the now 
well-known "Beacon Biographies." They are Mrs. James 
T. Fields's "Hawthorne," and Mr. Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin's "John Brown." Both keep up the standard set by 
earlier volumes of the series, that on Hawthorne being nat- 
urally the more charming. At the moment of going to 
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press we have another "Beacon" in Mr. Henry Childs 
Merwin's "Aaron Burr " — an excellent piece of work. 



The Roberts family undoubtedly have the gift of song. 
The verses of Charles G. D. Roberts are well known; now 
we have in a pretty volume, "Northland Lyrics" (Small, 
Maynard & Co.), poems by William Carman Roberts, The- 
odore Roberts, and Elizabeth Roberts Macdonald. The 
better known brother contributes a prologue, and Bliss Car- 
man an excellent epilogue. The songs that make up the 
body of the book naturally vary in merit, but all show the 
possession by the writers of a true poetic spirit and consider- 
able technical knowledge. A few of them linger in the 
memory, such as "Andante" and "The Wind Cry," while 
the whole collection makes one dream of Canada, of its 
snows, its lakes and rivers, its flights of wild birds, and es- 
pecially its hold upon the hearts of its children. 



In his new novel, "A Confident To-Morrow " (Harpers), 
Mr. Brander Matthews continues his faithful, loving, and to 
us very interesting studies of the multiform life of the great 
city of New York. The story has enough plot to satisfy all 
readers save those who think merely of the interest and 
nothing of the art of a work of fiction. There is even a 
well-defined element of love in the book, an element which, 
if Mr. Matthews has not entirely slighted it hitherto, as care- 
less critics may think, he certainly has not emphasized. 
The strength of the novel lies, however, in the realistic pic- 
ture it gives of literary and artistic society in the great city. 
The hero is a young literary man from the provinces who 
achieves success in his calling, and, what is better, wins 
himself a very charming bride. The old engraver Dircks, 
the painter Adams, the celebrated novelist Vivian and his 
three daughters are all very well drawn and live in one's mem- 
ory. Taken as a whole, therefore, the story should be pro- 
nounced a distinct success, and should add to Mr. Mat- 
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thews' s growing reputation as an artistic delineator of New 
York life. 



Prof. Charles Waldstein's "The Surface of Things " 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) is not, as its title would imply, a 
collection of essays, but consists of three stories, showing 
how much actions which seem to lie only on the surface 
may influence not merely individuals but society also. The 
purpose of the book is given in a long introduction, which is 
really an essay — a form of composition into which the au- 
thor is very prone to fall, as several of the pages of each of 
his stories will testify. We must confess, however, that we 
read his book with more interest than usually attends our 
reading of modern fiction, and we take pleasure in com- 
mending the taste which the publishers have displayed in 
making the volume such a pleasure to look at and hold. 



A most scholarly series of monographs is the "Columbia 
University Studies in Literature" (The Macmillan Co.), 
now being issued under the editorship of Profs. Woodberry 
and Matthews. Three volumes have already appeared, to- 
wit: "A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance," 
by Joel Elias Spingarn; "Romances of Roguery: an Epi- 
sode in the History of the Novel," by Frank Wadleigh 
Chandler (of which Part I., dealing with the picaresque 
novel in Spain, is all that has yet been published); and 
"Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors : A Study 
of the Growth of the Peninsular Influence North of the 
Channel," by John Garrett Underhill. The remarkable 
strength of the Department of Literature at Columbia has 
long been known to us; the publication of these scholarly 
volumes will go far toward giving the institution primacy in 
this important study over all our other colleges. We shall 
recur to these monographs at no distant date. 



"Religion under the Barons of Baltimore," by C. Ernest 
Smith, D.D., Rector of the Church of St. Michael's and All 
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Angels, Baltimore (E. Allen Lycett), is a volume of consid- 
erable interest to historical students in general, as well as to 
specialists in ecclesiastical history. Although Dr. Smith 
travels a well-worn road, he goes with a lantern in his hand. 
All sorts of things have been written about Maryland's early 
beginnings, but not until the recent activity of the Historical 
Society of that State rescued many precious documents from 
imminent decay and loss was it possible to discover what was 
really true and what palpably false in the history of Lord 
Baltimore's colony. Dr. Smith now sets much aright. Start- 
ing with the founding of the colony in 1634, ^ e brings his 
narrative down to the establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land in 1692. The burden of his thesis is a denial of the 
old claim that the Roman Church proclaimed religious tolera- 
tion in Maryland. He disputes this version of the early his- 
tory of the Calverts' Plantation most earnestly, and summons 
to his support an amount of evidence that is well calculated 
to convince the reader. His style is lucid, and, excepting a 
certain rancor that smacks of polemics, is exceedingly at- 
tractive. It is unfortunate that so noteworthy a contribution 
to American history should not have been printed in a more 
attractive form. The paper is rather cheap in appearance, 
and the binding far from creditable. 



"A History of England" (Macmillan), the joint product 
of Profs. Katharine Conan and Elizabeth Kimball Kendall, 
comes to us from Wellesley College, and is one of the best 
text-books we have seen in many a day. The maps and illus- 
trations are admirable, while copious bibliographies serve the 
purpose of guiding the student through one of the most fas- 
cinating fields of history. Of the many capital points of the 
book, we may mention several which will appeal with espe- 
cial force to the teacher. In the first place, the facts are 
well connected. Then, again, the physical environment of 
the British Isles, the part each race has played in the devel- 
opment of English institutions, and the methods by which 
the people of England have attained to industrial freedom 
and self-government in their political life, are herein set forth 
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with unusual force and clearness. The volume, moreover, 
illustrates in a rather remarkable manner the high character 
of work that is now being done at some of our colleges for 
women. Altogether, it reflects great credit upon its authors 
and publishers, and we heartily commend it. 



That excellent school library known as the "Riverside 
Literature Series" (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) has recently 
received an addition in the shape of "Chaucer's Prologue, 
Knight's Tale, and Nun's Priest's Tale," edited by T. J. 
Mather, Jr., of Williams College. The introduction and the 
"Prologue" form one volume, the two tales a second, the 
glossary being given in both parts. This is a very sensible 
arrangement, as some teachers can find time only for the in- 
imitable "Prologue." Only personal use in a class can de- 
termine the comparative value of this edition for school pur- 
poses. The high character of the series warrants us, how- 
ever, in commending it, and we have been especially struck 
with the fullness and excellent arrangement of the introduc- 
tion. Some of Mr. Mather's statements might conceivably 
be questioned, and we doubt the propriety of quoting Judge 
Robert Grant in connection with so great a classic, which 
needs no bringing "up to date." The notes, as usual in this 
series, are far from full — indeed, erring on this side almost 
as much as other editions err on the other. Occasionally 
more information should be given, as in the explanation of 
the "scole of Stratford atte Bowe." The explanation of the 
line "alwas fee symple to hym in effect," while substan- 
tially correct, suggests by its use of the word "will" the no- 
tion that that method of conveying land was common at the 
time that Chaucer wrote. This matter is not important, but 
indicates the difficulty under which any editor labors whose 
space for annotation is curtailed, especially when his text is 
an ancient one. On the whole, however, we feel that Mr. 
Mather has done his work with thoroughness and with a 
pleasant freshness of treatment that should commend his lit- 
tle volumes to teachers of English. May his labors increase 
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the study of Chaucer in our schools and improve it in our 
colleges ! 



Only an extreme optimist could attach any great signifi- 
cance to the fact that the Macmillans have this year brought 
out two books on Milton for popular reading. There is prob- 
ably little increase in the number of Milton readers, but one 
cannot fail to be grateful to Prof. Corson ("An Introduction 
to the Works of John Milton") for his earnest endeavor to 
turn students' attention to Milton. It is praiseworthy to have 
collected into one volume the famous passages in Milton's 
prose and poetry which are of an autobiographic nature ; any- 
thing, too, that brings the splendor of Milton's prose to the 
attention of even a few more readers deserves commenda- 
tion. Yet one can never be fully satisfied with a book of se- 
lections, however judicious the choice may have been; and 
in this case we cannot clearly understand the method of pro- 
cedure. How could "An Introduction to Milton's Works" 
omit " L'Allegro " and " II Penseroso?" and how could it 
include "Samson," which is, of all Milton's works, the one 
the student comes last to? Again there is an annoying ab- 
sence of dates at the heads of the selections; there is no 
short biography, list of works, or chronological table — all 
things manifestly needed in an "Introduction." The notes 
are not entirely satisfactory when one finds unexplained such 
words a.sfeasing (p. 42) and bordello (p. 72). 

We wish to note two things which Prof. Corson recognizes 
as of the utmost importance — namely, the necessity for Mil- 
ton's great self-sacrifice in the service of the state in order to 
render him the man who alone could write " Paradise Lost," 
and then his splendid love for right liberty. The former has 
been denied, though only by men who put literature above 
life; but no one has questioned the latter, for Milton never 
tired of insisting that man's outward liberty depends on his 
inward liberty. He would bring always to his readers the 
thought that, as Prof. Corson quotes, "he that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that taketh a city." G. C. E. 
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Miss Kate Upson Clark (" Bringing Up Boys," Crowell) 
is one of the increasing number of women who recognize 
that of all private persons the mother, to whom the very soul 
of the boy is intrusted, should be the most truly educated. 
Boys' manners, work and play, games and religion, are all 
touched on; there is a protest against football and a wom- 
an's cry at smoking. In short, she would have the mother 
see that her duty is not only never-ending but noble, and 
that this duty brings the necessity of study. City mothers, 
whose boys have no great barn to play and "chore" in, will 
find suggested thought on the task of keeping the boy " un- 
spotted from the world." 

"The Development of the English Novel," by Prof. W. 
L. Cross (Macmillan), represents a very wide reading in fic- 
tion and a careful study of the genre along the lines of sci- 
entific criticism. It has not the facility of style that charac- 
terized Prof. Raleigh's book, but it is much more compre- 
hensive. There having been so little work done on this sub- 
ject, the book is doubly valuable. However, there is much 
reason why fiction has been neglected ; for, aside from the 
novels of first-rate merit, we are glad to forget the vast ma- 
jority of what remains. Still, it is convenient to have a book 
giving opinions and estimates from a fresh reading of the 
great novels; for prose neither stays in the mind, as does 
poetry, nor is it so reread. When Prof. Cross can give 
more than a few facts concerning an author he is interesting 
(see the sympathetic treatment of Thackeray), but one is 
tempted to think he sets too great store by the " novel of 
purpose." The real purpose of the novel is twofold, to in- 
terest and to ennoble ; and the modern novel seems to have 
too much psychology, so called, for the latter, and too little 
imagination for the former. The interest of the novel must 
be apparent, and the moral not so ; for it is certain that men 
are not going to fiction for their spiritual guidance, nor for 
that high pleasure for which in great poetry one can sacrifice 
interest. In this light, we cannot shelve Sir Walter, as is the 
tendency to-day. He was, first of all, clean, strong, interest- 
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ing, and his moral came indirectly and unperceived — namely, 
as a spiritual influence rather than as a direct suggestion. 
We are glad to think, with Prof. Cross, that the swing has 
started again toward idealism. 



The announcement that Mr. Goldwin Smith would give us a 
companion volume to his admirable sketch of the political 
history of this country in the shape of a resume of the po- 
litical history of the United Kingdom was doubtless hailed 
by many readers with genuine pleasure. The work has 
now appeared (The Macmillan Company), but is by no 
means so brief an affair as the former book was. It is re- 
ally quite a treatise in two large volumes, with an aggre- 
gate of upward of eleven hundred pages. Still no one who 
begins to read it will readily lay it down. Prof. Smith 
has lost nothing of his brilliancy of style, nothing of his 
power of getting at the gist of things, and — we may 
perhaps add, without running the risk of seeming ungra- 
cious — nothing of his willingness to score a point against 
a person or thing he does not happen to like. It is al- 
most needless to say that in this book he yields to a prej- 
udice, which could not well have beset him in the former 
volume, against the influence that the organized Church has 
had in British political history. We do not mean to say that 
we do not agree with much that Prof. Smith has to say on 
this subject, for we do most emphatically; but we cannot 
help feeling that he has not always given the Church — 
even the mediaeval Church — her due. He seems almost to 
take a delight in whacking every ecclesiastical head that 
rises above the waves of oblivion, yet on the other hand he 
is rather moderate in his treatment of Archbishop Laud. 
For his favorite statesmen, chief among whom must be reck- 
oned Edward I., we confess to having quite as great an ad- 
miration as Prof. Smith. We are also inclined to smile in 
agreement with him when he girds at those historians who 
seem to think that the infusion of Norman blood gave polit- 
ical stability to the English. His analysis of the defects of 
the two-party system seems to us conclusive and masterly. 
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Indeed, if we undertook to point out all the merits of these 
volumes, we should require the space of a special article, 
not of a mere notice. We cordially commend the work to 
all our readers. 



We have on our table " The Revelation of Jesus," by Rev. 
Dr. George Holley Gilbert, of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary (The Macmillan Co.); " The History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament," by Prof. Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, of Union Theological Seminary, and "A History of 
New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B.C.-70 A.D.," by 
Prof. Shailer Matthews, of the University of Chicago (same 
publishers) — the first two volumes of a series of " New Tes- 
tament Handbooks," edited by the last-named scholar, and 
destined, we doubt not, to satisfy a popular want; "The Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies " (same publishers), a quarterly, 
to which we extend a. hearty welcome, and in which we 
have read with especial pleasure an admirable article by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, entitled "A Practical Discourse on 
Some Principles of Hymn Singing;" "Governor Taylor's 
Love Letters ' ' (Nashville : The Illustrated Touth and Age), 
a characteristically humorous production of the ex-Governor 
of Tennessee; "The Future of the American Negro," by 
Booker T. Washington (Small, Maynard & Co.), a volume 
to which we shall attend later. We have also a rather inter- 
esting historical novel, "The Favor of Princes," by Mark 
Lee Luther (Macmillan), a tale of France of the time of 
Louis XV. 



